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DEVOTED TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF JESUS CHRIST. 
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CIRCULAR 
Has for its fund tal principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
‘i#'to' give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
ofe news of the day. 
Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
‘Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
yps a. copy with his nameand residence written ypon it, and the 

simple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”* 


Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


' query Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
ines, Strawberry Plaats, &c.; Vegetables and 
‘Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved . Description 
“for trontier and western frapping, manufactured 
rby the Community. ' 

8 Newusouse, Superintendent. 


Seowing-Silks: Merchants aud Traders supplied 
with tue various kinds of American manulacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Uauwn, VU. H. Mituge, C. OLvs, dgents 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Mauutacture, trom carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


tH. W. Burnnam, 2 g ; 
Heuen U. Novzs, } Superintendents. 














Cravats: Satin spring Cravats of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. ; 
Sanan VAN VéELZER, Superintendent. 


ee ee 


Palme-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Ann C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mull. 
J. F. Sears, Miller. 


Fresh Tomatoes--tiermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


ARR nnn 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE CUMMUNITY, , 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. ee 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


=” Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
abeve Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this | jy, 


oolumn, the Circular is offered to those who wish it, 
as thé gospel is, without money and without price. 
Itis supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Revigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 


"PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Straw berries, 





Cherries,Grapes, 
TOMATOES AND PIE-PLANT, 


Pat up air-tight in glass bottles, and warranted to 
kewp perfectly. For sale b 





The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 390 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding column. 

—The Community has been established here ten 
years, and is self-supporting. Two other similar, 
but smaller institutions, located in Connecticut and 
Vermont with which we are connected, are also self- 
supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that’ Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past,.&c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, | 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is thut of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of iNsPIRAcION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism, 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
ome. 

—-Tue Circvunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Sapper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
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All’s Well, 


Sweet-voiced Hope, thy fine discourse 
Foretold not half life’s good to me; 
Thy painter, Fancy, hath not force 
To show how sweet it is to be! 
Thy witching dream 
And pictured scheme 
To match the fact still want the power ; 
Thy promise brave 
From birth to grave 
Life’s boon may beggar in an hour. 


Ask and receive,—’tis sweetly said ; 
Yet what to plead for know I not; 
For Wish is worsted, Hope o’ersped, 
And aye to thanks returns my thought. 
If I would pray, 
I’ve nought to say 
But this, that God may be God still ; 
For him to live 
Is still to give, 
And sweeter than my wish his will. 


O wealth of life beyond all bound ! 
Eternity each moment given! 
What plummet may the Present sound ? 
Who promises a future heaven ? 
Or glad, or grieved, 
Oppressed, relieved, 
In blackest night, or brightest day, 
Still pours the flood 
Of golden good, 
And more than heartfull fills me aye. 


My wealth is com ; Ip 
No petty province, but the whole ; 
Waat’s mine alone is mine far less 
Than treasure shared by every soul. 
Talk not of store, 
Millions or more,— 
Of values which the purse may hold,— 
But this divine!) 
I own the mine 
Whose grains outweigh a planet’s gold, 





I have a stake in every star, 
In every beam that fills the day ; 
All hearts of men my coffers are, 
My ores arterial tides convey ; 
The fields, the skies, 
And sweet replies 
Of thought te thought are my gold-duet.— 
The oaks, the brooks, 
And speaking looks 
Of lovers’ faith and friendship’s trust. 
Life’s youngest tides joy-brimming flow 
For him who lives above all years, 
Who all-immortal makes the Now, 
And is not ta’en in Time’s arrears: 
His life’s a hymn 
The seraphim 
Might hark to hear or help to sing, 
And to his soul 
The boundless whole 
Its bounty all doth daily bring. 


«* All mine is thine,” the sky-soul saith ; 
“<The wealth I am, must thou become : 
Richer and richer, breath by breath,— 
Immortal gain, immortal room !” 
And since all his 
Mine also is, 
Life’s gift outruns my fancies far, 
And drowns the dream 
In larger stream, 
As morning drinks the morning-star. 


[Atlantic Monthly. 


Bearings of ihe Past Judgment. 
The truth about the Second Coming, 
has an important aspect in connection 
with the fact that a judgment then took 
place. Whatever may have been the 
details, it was a substantial fact that 
mankind were brought before their Judge, 
and the separation of the sheep from the 
goats was commenced. The judgment 
sentence which Christ had predicted was 
then executed on, at least, a large part 
of the invisible world. To the faithful 
of the Primitive Church the word was, 
‘Enter ye into the joy of your Lord ;’ 
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ted to God. 


and they were raised into a sphere of 





everlasting blessedness, To the genera- 
tions of the unbelieving dead, and par- 
ticularly the rejecters and crucifiers of 
Christ, it was said, ‘ Depart ye cursed 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his angels. 

Here, then, was a bona fide judgment 
—a final division introduced for the first 
time into the destiny of men. We dis- 
cover the great stream of human exist- 
ence, which previously had gone along as 
one, here separated into two divergent 
branches—decomposed as to its good and 
evil elements ; one spirit going up to the 
bosom of God, and the other being cast 
into outer darkness. 

Now with such a fact as this behind us 
in the, past, it is of the first importance 
that we understand it in its various bear- 
ings ; and there can be but little doubt, 
that it has avast influence upon the 
present experience of the world. 

For instance, it is altogether supposable 
and probable, that the present world is 
exposed to sympathetic influences from 
both of the streams which separated at 
the judgment of the Second Coming— 
from the hells of the condemned, as well 
as from the heavens of the righteous. The 
Primitive Church were saved by that 
judgment—their separation and deliver- 
ence from the reprobate spirit was com- 
plete. But it does not follow that the 
subsequent mass of men would be pro- 
tected from it; on the contrary the Gen- 
tile world, living since that judgment, 
seem to have held a middle position, where 
they have been open to the resurrection- 
spirit on the one side, and the damned on 
the other. 

There is certainly in the world, and 
mingling with much of its experience, a 
distinct trace of the reprobate spirit. 
There is a spirit of unreconciliation to 
God, of hopeless perversity and forebo- 
ding, which is perfectly unnatural, which 
does not belong to man as man, aud 
which we cannot account for, except by 
supposing it to belong to that world 
which has been through the judgment, 
and tasted of the wrath of God. The 
consciousness of believers may be affected 
from time to timely thie spirit. The 
power of deliverance and succsessful war- 
fare against it, will go forth with the 
truth concerning the Second Coming. 
Bring to light the truth about that past 
judgment, and the condemned spirit will 
+e again cast down—an end will come of 
its accusing power, and mankind will es- 
cape the hurt of ‘ the second death,’ 


Unrecognized Experience. 
There are two kinds of experience go- 
ing on in believers, illustrated by the 
two motions of the earth. The earth 
has two motions ; one round itself, and 
the other round the sun. The great- 
er and more important motion is its an- 
nual revolution round the sun, which 
produces the changes in the seasons.— 
Its revolution on its own axis is a minor 
movement. But, observe, the minor 
movement is altogether more noticeable 
than the major. We can see this change 








that completes itself every twenty-four 
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hours ; it is continually thrust upon our 
notice: morning, noon, and night, wit- 
ness to the earth’s diurnal revolution.— 
But its annual revolution is more of a 
secret; and supposing that mankind 
were to commence now, without any 
previous knowledge of the subject, it 
would be years, and perhaps centuries, 
before they would discover that the 
earth goes round the sun. The major 
motion is something that cannot be com- 
prehended by a narrow mind ; it requires 
some depth of understanding, and a de- 
gree of education to appreciate it. 

This is the truth about our experien- 
ces, We have a set of experiences like 
the daily revolution, palpable to our own 
cousciousness ; they are our own motions, 
our own works, as the revolution of the 
earth on its axis might be called its own 
work. The axis of that motion is its 
wn center, and we may suppose it a 


‘matter of distinct consciousness to the 


earth. So all our own works, the things 
that we do, are matters of distinct con- 
sciousness ; and our own ‘tendency is to 
think of this kind of motion as all the 
revolution that is goingon. But the 
truth is, there is another motion going 
on-in our character and experience as 
spiritual beings, far greater than this, 
that is carried on by the attraction of 
God; the axis of which is not in our 
centre, but in God’s centre, as the axis 
of the earth’s great revolution is not in 
its own, but in the sun’s centre. That 
is really the major part of experience : by 
far the most important thing is God’s 
work upon us, and our progress should 
be estimated by a long course of experi- 
ence, und not by present sensations and 
appearances. It should be estimated by 
God’s operation upon us and his inten- 
tion respecting us, and not by the 
narrow working of our own nature. The 
vreat attraction that is acting upon us, 
though far more important, is less likely 
to be noticed. 

This view presents a fair illustration of 
the true proportion between grace and 
works. Works, properly considered, and 
all specific experience, are the revolution 
of our own axis, and grace is a revolu- 
tion on God’s axis—the action of divine 
gravitation, the eternal purpose of God. 
The earth’s. motion round the sun, does 
not depend upon its own faithfulness, but 
upon the sun’s faithfulness. ‘Lord thou 
wilt ordam peace for us, for thou hast 
wrought all our works in us.’ Those 
who are in quest of peace, will find it by 
studying the major motion—the annual 
revolution—the workings of the grand 
action of God. ‘ Ye have not chosen me, 
but I have chosen you, and ordained you.’ 
This major gravitation goes on steadily, 
and without our observation ; and these 


- things that we can see and are troubled 


about, are not the most important things 
in which we are concerned,—there is a 
vast deal of unrecognized experience. 


The Relation of the Sexes. 





Strange, and passing strange, that the rela- 
tion between the two sexes,the passion of love, 
in short, should not be taken into deeper con- 
sideration by our teachers and our legislators. 
People educate and legislate as if there was no 
sueh thing in the world; but ask the priest, 
ask the physicia—let thei revea! the amount 
of moral and physical results from this one 
cause. Must love be always discussed io blank 
verse, as if it were a thing to ve played in 
tagedies or snug in songs—a subject for pretty 
poams and wicked novels, and had nothing to 
io with the prosaic current of our every-day 
existence, our moral welfare? Must love be 





ever treated with profaneness, as a mere illu- 
sion ? or with coarseness, as a mere impulse? 
or with fear, asa mere disease ? or with shame, 
as a mere weakness? or with levity, as a mere 
accident? Whereas it is a great mystery, and 
a great necessity, lying at the foundation of hu- 
man existence, morality, and happiness—mys- 
terious, universal, inevitable as death. Why 
then should love be treated less seriously than 
death? Itisas seriousa thing.—-Mrs. Jamesun. 
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Go Correspondents. 





E. S., Ohio —** Will you please give me some in- 
formation in regard to your community, faith, 
principles, form of government, &c. If you receive 
members, and on what terms 

I am casting around me fora refuge; @ resting 
place from the world, society, its temptations ,snares, 
perplexities. I am heartily sick of all, all!” 


Our correspondent will find in the second col- 
umn of our first page as much information of the 
kind he requests as could be comprised in the com- 
pass of a letter. For anything further he may 
consult our publications or address us more expli- 
citly by letter. 
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Asian Affairs. 


It is difficult at this distance to realize the im. 
mense charges which are taking place, and 1m- 
pending, in Asia. The details which we publish 
on our last page, concerning Lord Elgin's late vis- 
it to Japan, show the rapid strides which that 
ewpire is taking towards assuming a new position 
among the nations of the earth. What part it is 
to play in the world’s future is, of course, uncer- 
tain ; but its abandonment of isolation, and the 
opening of its ports to the commerce of the world 
are ainong the signs of the times. 

Late reports bring us details of the progress of 
Russia in Central Asia. In additiun to the ac- 
quisition of the territory on the Amoor River and 
the greater part of Mantchooria, the Russians 
have taken possession of a large portion of Inde- 
pendent Tartary. More than twenty years ago 
Russia commenced operatiuns with a view of ex- 
tending her influence and territory in Central 
Asia. In fact the designs of Russia upon Central 
and Southern Asia date as far back as the time vl 
Peter the Great at the beguung of the eighteenth 
century, and first originated with that monarch, 
It is only within late years, however, that de- 
cisive and successtul movements have been made 
in that region. While the attention of Europe 
was fixed, in 1854, on the battle-fields along the 
Danube and wm the Crimea, a Russian force of 
17,000 advanced from the base of operations 
which they had previously gained along the 
northern shores of the Lake of Aral upon Khiva. 
Before arriving at that place the Khan sent Em. 
bassadors to the Russian camp, who concluded 
a treaty, by which the Khan of Khiva acknowl- 
edged the suzerainty of Russia, and ceded to that 
government the right of supreme authority for- 
ever. ‘Thus Russian authority and territory was 
extended far south of the lake of Aral, and with- 
ina thousand miles of the frontier of India.— 
With the submission o: Khiva, the conquest of 
other parts of Independent Tartary is virtually 
decided, and it may not be long before the Rus- 
sian flag will wave over the mountain passes of 
the Hindoo Koosh and Belor Tagh, and within a 
few hundred miles of Cashmere and Peshawar. 

The Tribune remarks in reference to Russian 
advance in Asia: 

“The fact is that Russia is fast coming to be 
the first Asiatic Power, and puttmg Engtand into 
the shade very rapidly on that continent. The 
conquest of Central Asia and the annexation of 
Mautchooria increase her domimons by an extent 
vf country as large ax all Europe exclusive of the 
Russian Empire and bring her down from snowy 
Siberia to the temperate zone. Ina short time, 
the valleys of the Central Asiatic rivers and of the 
Amoor will be peopled by Russian cvlonists. 
The strategic positions thus gained are as impor- 
tant for Asia as those in Poland are for Europe. 
The possession of Turan menaces India; that of 
Mantchooria menaces China, And China and 
India, with their 450,000,000 of inhabitants, are 
now the decisive countries of Asia.” 


Gambling and Legislation 

The auction sale of the furniture of Pendleton’s 
gambling house in Washingt n has been the occa- 
sion of some startling revelations concerning the 
influences which are brought to bear upon the Con- 
gressional legislation. A correspondent of the 
Philadelphia North American who attended the 
sale writes thus: 

“The gambling resorts have increased fearfully 








at Washington, within the last ten years, and it 
is notorious that they have done more to demor- 
alize legislation than all the other debasing and 
corrupting influences which have been brought to 
bear upon weak, venial, or needy members of Con- 
gress. I was deeply irmpressed by the silent but 
eloquent witnesses of this fact, when the drawers 
ot Pendlet»n’s desk were opened yesterday, and 
numervus bills relating to schemes before Con- 
gress, were exposed to public view. ‘The misery 
and wretchedness and degradation inflicted upon 
men and fumilies by these hells are appalling, and 
even the imperfect disclosures which have reached 
me accidentally, exhibit a state of morals in 
Congress which would astonish the country, if ex- 
posed. Some of these gamblers, and others who 
are concerned as capitalists with them, are open- 
ly employed as lobby agents, from their supposed 
ability w contro] votes through obligations in- 
curred by members; and che fact is one of the 
common town. talk, that their tables are the daily 
resort of a large class of such voters, in preference 
to the hotels. Strange as it may seem, the in- 
fluence h's so ramified that it was feared, at one 
time, in the early stages of the Kansas struggle, 
last session, when tne house was nearly equally 
divided, that the scale woulu be turned by a turn 
of the screw upon particular members who were 
known to be in the power of the gamblers. It 
may well be asked where are we drifting, when 
such things can be, and go unrebuked. 


It is stated that one Senator, said to be James 
A. Pearce of Maryland, won $180,000 at the faro 
bank of one of these resorts. The gambling hells 
of Pennsylvania Avenue are said to be the stand- 
ing attractions of the Capital. The moral cor. 
ruption thus revealed may shock the nerves of the 
people, but it is evidently only one of the side 
excrescences of the great reprobate system which 
reigns in Washingtun. 





(== Among our most welcome exchanges are 
the New York Musical Review, which keeps us in- 
formed vt musical matters and furnishes some new 
tunes in each No ; the Scientific American, which 
reports and illustrates new mvenuuons; Life Il- 
lustrated, whose weekly engravings form a very 
attractive feature; the Home Journal, which one 
of our lady assistants takes unto her special favor} 
the Printer, most delightful to the eye tor its 
mechanical execution; the Cosmopolitan Ari 
Journal, whose art criticisms and engravings are 
better than we find elsewhere; and the Scalpel, 
which we do not exactly hke, but which we are 
generally curivus to read. Besides unese we have 
some thirty or torty other perivdicals in exchange, 
a courtesy which we are pleased to reciprocate. 





(a= Our thanks are due to Messrs. Tucker 
& Sun, Publishers of the Country Gentleman for 
their ‘ Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Atfairs 
for 1859 It is a 12mo pamphlet uf two hundred 
and twenty eight pages, finely illustrated with 
144 engravings. It contains a Prize Essay on 
Farm Management, by J. J. Thomas, an elaborate 
and valuable article on Underdramwg, articles on 
Country Dwellings, Fruit Culture, Rural Economy, 
Poultry, &c,, and a list of the principle Nurseries 
in the United States. We make the following 
extract : , 
Keeainc Grapes tTHrovucH WinTerR.—It is 
important that they be kept ina cool place; a 
slight frost will not injure them if they have be- 
come fudly ripe. Bunches with green stems are 
not ripe, and may be spuiled by freezing. Cut 
the stems in picking, handling the bunches as 
little as possible, aud remove every imperfect or 
decayed berry. Piace them in broad shaliow 
boxes abvut six mches deep, with a white sheet 
of unsized paper vn the buttom and between each 
layer of grapes. Set the boxes uncovered ina 
dry open place for about ten days, till all the sur- 
plus moisture has evaporated—this will prevent 
future molding and decay, and 1s very unpurtant. 
Then cover the boxes with covers which have 
been previously made to shut tight. Place them 
in a cool cellar, or in a garret nut subject to se- 
vere frost, and they will keep til spring as fresh 
as when packed away. A cunvenieut size tor the 
boxes is two leet square, and six inches deep.— 
These are rather better than tubs made trom 
barrels cut in twu, by allowing the muisture more 
readily to escape. baskets for packing should be 
avoided, as by yielding, they bruise the fruit. A 
convenient way ior gathering is to suspend a light 
Shallow box, holding abvut a haif bushel or less, 
by means of a strap to the neck, leaving both 
hands at liberty. in this box they may be carried 
to the place of packing. 





News of the Week va) 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 

The London Daily News says: The steamer 
built for the Egyptian government in the Uuited 
States is a failure, as far as speed is ‘concerned, 
and it is expected she will be brought to Svuth- 
ampton in the spring, to have her speed increased. 
There had been a great demonstration at 
Birmingham in honor of Mr. John Bright, Mem 
ber of Parliament from that town, in consequence 
of the delivery by that gentleman of a telling 
speech on the subject oi Parliamentary reform. 














——tThe chess-players of Manchester propose to 
imvite Mr. Morphy toa puplic dinner previous 
wo his departure for America.——The young Prince 
Alfred had sailed on his first voyage to sea as a 
navel cadet, un board the frigate Euryalus. The 
Prince of Wales was shortly expected to receive a 
commission in, and juin the army.——It is stated 
in the Independence Belge that the Austrian au- 
thorities un the frontier have seized upon 16,000 
Minnie rifles which were being smuggled through 
for the use of the Bosnian insurgents.——An 
emigrant steamship, the Eastern City, having on 
board 180 passengers a crew of 48 men, aud 1,600 
tuns of general cargo, bound for Australia, was 
burned near the Cape of Good Hope on the 23d 
of August. Only une life was lost, the passengers 
and crew being rescued by the timely arrival of 
the ship Merchantman, bound from London to 
Calcutta, with trvops. 

By later foreign dates we 1earn that Mr. Glad- 
stone was abvut tu proceed to the lonian Islands, 
as Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary, to 
look after the interests of the British Protecto- 
rate in those parts. A Reform Couterence, held 
on the 5th mot. adopted a resolution requesting 
Mr. John Bright to trame and mtroduce a reform 
bill at the next meeting of Purliament, which 
duty Mr. Bright accepted. A sad catastrophe 
had taken place at Bradford. A large quautity 
of arsenic had, by a mistake, been mixed with 
lozenges, and suid at a retailer’s shop. Ail who 
partook of them were attacked with terrible 
pais, and several died befure the cause was dis- 
covered. Seventeen deaths had occurred, and 
over one hundred more persons were suticring 
greatly from eating them.—It is authorituvely 
stated that the Kwperor of France has taken oteps 
to carry out the pian uf laying up stures of corn 
in every large town during the plenulul years, 
wn order to provide agamet years of scarcity. 





Mauters of Menon, 


...-Philip Berry, a member of the Theolog- 
ical Semimary at New Brunswick, N. J., who is 
vue ol the survivors saved from the burned steam- 
er Austria, writes to the New-York 1imes, dis- 
crediting the statement that the steamer took 
fire trum dipping a red hut chain in turpentine 
ur tar, and expressing his coutident betief that 
the fire originated in the bvuiler room. Nune of 
the survivors, he says, saw che tar take tire, or 
has any Kuowledge that the tire origmated m that 
way. He states Lat the captain had made a bet 
tbat he would reach New-York un the 18th of 
September ; that he was crowding the engines to 
their utmost speed to accomplish this object; 
and that turpentine -was no doubt used in the 
furnaces.—* About noun of Sabbath, Sept. 12cb, 
says Mr. Berry, ‘the black smoke began tu pass 
ott from the smoke-pipe. Lt was a thick, heavy, 
dense cloud, that gave the first cause of appre- 
hension. At evening, when it was growing dark, 
the smoke changed to flame, which, when it was 
really dark around, for it was overcast, came ra- 
guwg out of the smoke-pipe like flames from a 
biast furnace, 15 or 2U feet into theair. It was 
a terrific sight, and sumewhat of a panic existed 
vp board; but the officers quieted the passengers 
by saymg they were using a new kind of coal 
which they did not understand managing.’ 

...» The deepest coal pit in Great Britain, and 
probably im the world, has just been completed 
and opened av Darkentield, Uheshire. The shaft 
is 6864 yards deep, the sinking of which cost 
about $5U0,000, and has occupied nearly twelve 
years. 

..--A road contractor in France near the 
Pyrenees, having lately found the process of blast- 
ing au overhanging rock rather difficult; anda 
mortar battery ot the 10th regiment happening 
to be passing along, he telegraphed to Paris for 
leave lo open fire upon a crag several yards above 
the road over which it impended. A few rounds 
of ten-inch shell soon brought the entire mass to 
fragments, About ten minutes served for the 
operation. 

..--An important step in photographic science 
has lately been taken by T. Skaife, Esq., of Lon- 
dun. Several good stereoscupic pictures have 
been taken by him from steamers in rapid mo- 
tion, and from open boats, by means of a camera 
fitted with his patent spring shutters and his pa- 
tent dart movement, which supersedes the neces- 
sity of employing a cameta stand m taking a view. 
In addition to the pictures above named, a stereo- 
scopic photugraph has also been taken by Mr. 
Skaife during the practice-firing of sharpnell shells 
at Plumstead marshes by the Royal Artillery, in 
which the shell itseif is shown in the act of burst- 
ing. These results are of a remarkable character, 
and appear to open the way to nantical and mili- 
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tary experiments of high importance.— Home 
Journal. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday Evening, Nov. 17.—Conversation 
on the doctrine of Personal Assimilation, sugges- 
‘ted by the paragraph in the Olive Branch, publish- 
‘ed in our last paper. How much truth is there 
in the idea that persons who are much associated 
and love each other very much, grow to louk alike ? 
It was thought that the Association were getting 
quite a distinctive physiognomy. Folks say 
‘Ther.’s a Community man; we can tell him by 
hislooks.’ But whether it has any thing to do with 
our living together, or whether we look alike be- 
cause we are essentially alike, and were so before 
we ever saw each other, is the question. Persons 
‘of similar tastes and mental tendencies, supposing 
their souls give any character to their forms, must 
look alike: and at the same time they incline 
most naturally to associate. The same qualities 
of character which would draw the Shakers to- 
gether, would tend to make them look alike; so 
there would be a Shaker physiognomy, we imag- 
ine, withvut this doctrine uf assiwilation by per- 
sonal intimacy. It is a true ductrine however, 
no doubt; and the practical inference is that we 
shvuld keep our attention en Christ, and spirits 
that are better than ourselves in order that the 
law may operate favorably vn us. lt might be 
urged as an argument against Association, that 
the working of the principle of Assimilation wouid 
have a tendency to destrvy our individual pecul- 
iarities, and make our characters menotunous — 
our security in this respect, will be in seeking 
the inspiration and fellowship of Christ and spir- 
its abuve us, whose originality and spontaneity 
are inexhaustible. 

Thursday 18.—We kept Thanksgiving, by in- 
viting such of our kinsfulk, (according to the 
spirit,) aslive within a cunvenicut distance, and by 
the customary sacrifice of an extra dinner, The 
principal rarity was baked turkey, though it is 
douctful whether it was considered che principal 
attraction. For one, we are always twice thank- 
ful for a dinner of this kind—thankful for it, and 
thankful we do not have such verv often. Viands 
that are greasy, and leave skeletons and bones 
on the platters and plates, offend some of the 
sensibilities, if they do not the palate. A little 
girl that sat by us on seeing the carved turkey, 
expressed with involuntary instinct the natural 
revolt of taste, and wondered we could put any 
to our mouth. The evening repast of cake and 
wine, nuts, raisins, and apples, was a refresh- 
ing change. In the evening Mr. UC. brought up 
the case of Mr. ‘I, a friendly man, who moved 
with his family from this neighborhood a few 
weeks since about forty miles north, and who has 
written back that an accident to his foot, was con- 
fining him to the house and would hinder him 
from laboring for some time, on which account 
his faintly would be lisely to suffer. It was voted 
to send him relief, and a committee appointed 
to execute the resolution. Mention was made 
of the goodness of God in filling our barns’ and 
cellars with p!cnty, and a hearty disposition was 
expressed to distribute to such necessity.—— 
Talk about musical affairs. Music has so much 
place in the Association that its regulation and 
spiritualization is a matter of a goud deal of 
concern, and engages the attention of the most 
earnest minds. 

Friday Evening, 19.—A variety of topics.— 
Mr. H. related an incident in which he recog- 
nized the special care of God, saving him from a 
danger which he could not foresee, and rendered 
public thanks. The kitchen company were toasted 
—the liberality of their service, and their excel- 
lent management drawing out hearty praise. 


Saturday Evening, 20.~A dramatic entertain- 
ment, which was much enjoyed. ‘The orchestra 
was particularly good. There were several single 
pieces of merit. Then an amusing trio, three 
young men speaking at once with the utmost vo- 
ciferation and pantomine, cunfusing speech and 
bewildering thought, till the whole room was in a 
roar of laughter. Then a Conference scene, (origi- 
nal,) in which was exhibited a specimen of the old- 
fashioned, 7th-vf-Romans, sin-cunfessing preach- 
ing—and its effect ona poor drunkard present, 
who concludes if Paul was a hopeless devtor to 
the flesh, sinnning and repenuing day after day, 
he can do no better than to make resvlutions and 
break them, and cry vut in despair, ‘O wretched 
man thatI am.’ He is converted, however, by a 
Perfectionist declaring to him Paul’s true Christ- 
ian testimony—‘ The law of the spirit of life hath 
made me free from the law of sin and death,’ &c. 
The ‘ Pleasant Neighbor’ was last played, a short 
drama, the moral of which is that c ntentment is 
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better than riches. A simple, affectionate pair 
are very happy in their cottage—they have love 
and merry hearts, but not a farthing. They sing 
and work—red herrings are a delicacy to them— 
their sleep is sweet—they are generous and sym- 
pathetic to the poor. A wealthy landlord in 
admiration of their virtues thinks to reward 
them by giving them a sum of money. But he 
turns the furies into their cottage. They begin 
to be afraid of thieves, to despise their herrings, 
and finally to quarrel badly; he beats her and 
she beats the baby; he breaks the chairs and she 
breaks the dishes, At last in their utter wretch- 
edness, they find it is ‘all along with the money,’ 
and he takes it and carries it back, glad to recov- 
er the love ul his wife and his merry songs by 
return to poverty. A sung concluded the enter- 
tainment ; it was entitled the Shepherd’s Pipe 
and had a pretty flute accompaniment. 

Sunday Evening, 21.—A very original discus- 
sion of the hackneyed topic of early-rising—char- 
acterized by humor and good-humor, not by much 
point or conclusion. ‘The best inference we could 
draw from it was, that there is not a bit of cha- 
fing on the subject in the Assuciation now, but our 
morning habits are likely to become entirely mu- 
sical. If we do not all strike the same note, we 
shall certainly strike chords. It, was concluded 
to continue the breakfast hour ¥ half-past-six, 
reasons in favor of it rather preponderating. 

Monday Evening.—A family criticism and con- 
fessions of Christ. 

Tuesday Evening.—Reports from persons re- 
turned from abroad. Mr. K. (silk peddler) men- 
tioned that he encountered ‘the spirits’ at one 
place where he staid over night, aud had some 
questioning with them. ‘They said they were ac- 
quainted with une Community and volunteered to 
come home with hun. We shivereda littie at the 
first mention of their complaisance, but con- 
cluded that there was little danger of their really 
commg We never have been visited by them in 
any form. Persuns protessing to be mediums, 
have been here viten envugh, but never a thump 
of the spirits have we heard. Our. tables have 
never been tipped or auy of our furniture be- 
witched. We are charged with a repelling elec- 
tricity, it is probable. 

Wednesday, 24.—'The ground is covered with 
snow, and itis still falling. Thus che in-dour 
season is fairly mmaugerated, though the weather 
is not very wintry yet. 

The following pleasant letter was received this 
week : 

TO THE JOURNALIST OF NO. 42. 

Dear JourNAList:—We can not cunsent to 
your self-accusation of ‘Kyutism.’ At least, hot 
in any otfeusive sense of the word. Egotism ap- 
pears in different turms: vue the pride uf appear- 
ance,—a desire tu snow olf and be seen; another 
a shrinking dread of bemg seen; and it is hard 
to say which 1s the most to be avoided. But it 
is one thing to exhibit one’s self for the pleasure 
of such exhibitions, and quite another thing to 
do it for the pleasure of uthers that we love, 
and to serve the cause of truth. ‘Men do not 
light a candle io put it under a bushel.’ ‘A city 
that is set ona hi.! cannot be hid.’ Your office is 
not that of fostering egutisu, but setting the 
lighted candle on the stand,—sheddirg light on 
the city vn che hill; and it is true that we have 
pleasure in gazing at it, and as we gaze our pulse 
keeps even time with yours. Are you callea to 
suffer, we suffer by sympathy with you, and in 
your prosperity and happiness we rejuice. 

To all who believe that human nature is the 
battle-field of the contending forces of good and 
evil, your position can not appear as that of an ego- 
tist, but as an historian recording the progress of 
the battle on one of its most important points. 
There is little duubt that your life thus lived out 
will be both a stumbling biock, and foolishness 
to many. How can it be otherwise? But to 
others it will have a charm. As readers of the 
Journal we appreciate your labor; for we under- 
stand that your daily life is not, to you, sufficient- 
ly marked with striking incidents to make your 
task an easy one and save the journal from some 
appearance of munotony, and we are glad that it 
isso. It is not the incidents that we desire— 
such as give startling interest to the novel. We 
hope that you will be spared, and saved from 
them, and find abundant variety in extended rou- 
iine. The joy that springs within, can give the 
rainbow hues to the most sombre colors. It can 
make any service a pleasure. 

But, Lam not telling you anything new. Iam 
glad that we know it together. My heart is with 
you in your labor of love, and rejoicing in the 
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love of Jesus. Good bye.—H. nN. L. 
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Correspondence. 





Letter from Newark.--Geology--Thanksgiving 
Sermon. 
Newark, N. J., Nov. 18, 1858. 

Dear Brotner P.:—On arriving at this place 
yesterday evening, I learned that Dr. Boynton 
was to lecture on Geology; and having long had 
a desire to hear hin, I determined at once to at- 
tend. I did not get to the Hall till after the lec- 
ture had commenced ; but I felt well repaid for 
my trouble. The part of Geology that he treated 
of was the formation of the ‘Coal Strata, and 
he explained it in a very interesting and satis- 
factory mapner. He showed very clearly that at 
the date of that formation, the climate of the 
whole carth was that of the torrid zone, and that 
some tropical productions flourished to an extra- 
ordinary degree on the yreat marshes that must 
then have covered a large part of this country, 
and other portions of the earth’s surface, as 
evinced by the existing impressions in the coal 
strata. There must have been tremendous hur- 
ricanes that passed over these plains or marshes 
occasionally, and swept down in great masses and 
in repeated layers the immense growth of Palms 
and Canes &c., that flourished at that period, 
furnishing « basis for coal, that was cemented by 
the debris of mud carried over them by great 
floods. He brought forward several very inter- 
esting facts to illustrate and prove his theory, 
but which I will not attempt to report. Several 
of his side remarks called out by his illustrations 
were as interesting as the main subject of his dis- 
course. Among other things he said that literary 
men, and men who thought and talked a great 
deal, required a very different kind of food from 
men who merely worked with their hands. The 
exercise of the brain taxed the nervous system, 
which required phosphates to sustain it; while 
physical labor bore upon the muscular system. 
and required food adapted to sustain the muscles, 
{ thought you would be interested in this, as it 
confirms your idea about the use of wheat meal 
bread, which contains a large amount of phosphate 
of lime. 

The lecturer concluded by ap explanation of 
the kind of battery he uses, and which is of his 
own getting up, and the performance of a number 
of brilliant electrical experiments. By connec- 
ting the wires of his battery, he burned gold, sil- 
ver, tin, iron and ateel, like a candle, though with 
tenfold greater brilliancy, and melted a copper 
wire like wax. Ar experiment of burning a piece 
of iron in a glass globe filled with water, was 
highly interesting. 

To-day Mr. I. and myself attended the Thanks- 
giving Sermon of Mr. Brown, brother of the Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown, and pastor of the ‘Free 
Church’ in tiis city. I was edified by the simple 
earnestness and devotional spirit of the man, and 
rouch interested in some things that he said.— 
He has lately returned from a tour in Europe, 
and his discourse led him t» cite as occasions of 
thankfulness the condition of the people of this 
country, in several particulars, as compared with 
that of the people of the old countries. In our 
religivus, educational and social condition, par- 
ticularly in the treatment of women, we were a 
long way ahead of them. He quoted the remark 
of some one, ‘ that it seemed as if Providence had 
sifted the three great nations of Europe to get 
seed to plant in this country at the time it was 
colonized.’ Mr. Brown thought we were destined 
to take the highest place among the nations, as 
we were a mixed people made up of the best 
blood of all nations. It was easy to prove that 
mixed races were capable of the highest develop- 

ent. He said conservatism was the ruling force 
in ‘the old world, while radicalism was in this, 
though’ it, was here accompanied by a powerful 
conservatism, that was sufficient to keep it from 
too great excesses. Yours truly, a. w. c. 





Lovers of Pleasure, more than Lovers 
oft God. 

Is there then no pleasure in the idea 
of God ? This of course cannot be true. 
Therefore, by the pleasure here spoken of 
must be meant something that 1s not of 
his bestowing—something that excludes 
him from any participation. It is shere- 
fore idolatry, because it robs him of his 
own. ‘In all things give thanks,’ is 
the criterion to judge by, whether the 
Lord holds a proper place in our estimate 
of things. The moment we forget the 
giver, we love the plcasure, whatever it be, 
more than we love God. We may thus 
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get an idea what it is td walk inthe Spir- 
it. We have to do incessantly with out- 
ward things ; but they must not take 
the lead, so as to engross our attention. 
In spite of all, we are called to set the 
Lord ever before our face. This is an ex- 
ercise calculated to render us what we 
should be, reflective beings—receptive 
to good influences from within, whence 
only we can derive true instincts. The 
Spirit of the Lord is a light within us—we 
must wse it if we would be wise. Exter- 
nal inducements, therefore, should not be 
allowed to take the lead—-8nly to suggest. 
“To the law and to the testimony (within 
us:) if they speak not according to: this 
word, it is because there is no light in 
them.’ God’s creatures are for our use, not 
for our guidance, What is expedient is de-" 
termined by the light within. Lovers. of 
God, therefore, wiil consider that light— 
will love to behold it, to consult it, to 
listen to its voice through frequent med- 
itation—and thus will.always be ready to 
take counsel, whether from within or from 
without. Thus are they lovers of God 
(who is always to be found within us, if 
we only seek him) more than lovers of 
pleasure, They can appreciate pleasure. 
yes, beauty too—becayse their estimate 
of it is sober. Their appetite for it is not 
palled by excess ; their relish for it comes 
from a good spirit, and this again comes 
from their being lovers of God, as a Spir- 
it within them, more than lovers of pleas-- 
ure, or external things. 

Now the study of this truth, viz. that we 
shall never find God, unless we find him 
within us, is not only deeply interesting 
te us all, but is of vita] importance to us. 
as beings susceptible of happiness or of 
misery. “The kingdom of God is within 
you,’ is not merely an assertion, but a fact 
—though a vital fact to those only wh 
admit it heartily. God is in all things - 
else he were not omnipresent. Why thei 
is he of so little avail to many ? Simply 
because they do not give the necessary at- 
tention to the fact. Let them only seri- 
ously entertain the thought—let them 
set aside every other consideration, anc 
determine to abide by the result, whatev- 
er it may be. Such an attitude alone is 
worthy of Him with whom we have to do 
--R. 8 D, 





Singular Detgyt of Anatomical Structure. 

The following statements relative. to a great 
curiosity which was recently exhibited to th: 
students of the University Medical College ai 
New-York, we take, in substance, from the Eve- 
ning Post of the 10th inst. : 


It was a case of deficiency of the sternum, 
(breast bone,) which allows the movements oi 
the heart tu be pereeived. It has excited in- 
tense interest for several years past in the cities 
of Europe and Britain. The subject of the 
defect 1s a very intelligent gentleman, M. 
Groux, a native of Hamburg, 28 years of age, 
rather pale, though he appears to be in health 
Dr. Mott, who introduced him, thought that 
the substance which occupicd the place of the 
sternum might be cartilage. The clavicles 
(collar bones)are not connected, neither arc 
the ribs to their opposites; but there is » 
groove where the sternum should be. The 
skin is natural. In its natural state this groove 
is about an inch and a half wide, but it can be 
distended to three inches, ‘3 looking at the 
groove, a pulsatory swelling is discernible op- 
posite the third and fourth ribs ; if respiration 
be suspended, it rapidly rises to an enormous 
extent, and remains full and tense until the 
breathing is restored, when it soon subsides 
This is the heart. Between the clavicles ther: 
is another pulsatory sweiling, easily felt, which 
is the aorta, the great artery from the heart 
The dilatation and contraction of the lung i- 
also seen, In coughing, the right lung sudden- 
ly protrudes through the groove, and ascends 
a considerable distance above the right clavick 
into the neck. 
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In 1849, while or a visit to London, Mr. 
(roux was attacked with cholera, and then it 
was that his defect was made known to the 
medical profession. Not long after, being 
attacked with hemoptysis, (spitting of blood, ) 
he concluded to abandon his occupation, which 
was very confining, and follow the advice that 
had often been given him, viz., to travel and 
show himself to the medical men of Europe 
and Britain, and now of America, for the bene- 
fit of the profession. He has an album of two 
volumes, nearly filled with the autographs of 
the chief members of all the important medical 
societies and universities of Europe, testifying 
to their great interest in the case. 
tures of professors and celebrities who have ex- 
zmined him, number over two thousand. 





The British in Japan. 


The late arrivals from England bring details of 
the visit of Lord Elgin, the British Commissioner 
to China, to Japan, for the purpose of negotiating 
a new treaty with that empire. The opening of 
Japan which was commenced in 1853, by the 
American Expedition under Commodore Perry, 
has been brilliantly followed up by the American, 
English, and Russian Commissioners in the East, 
and a few more years bid fair to rend entirely 
away the vail of mystery and reserve which has 
so lung hung over that singular but’ interesting 
people. In the extracts below, from the London 
Times, we have endeavored to arrange a picture 
of the new revelations from that Orieutal Clime. 


LORD ELGIN’S VISIT. 
From The London Times, Nov. 1. 

it would seem to have been reserved to the era 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
to dissipate the last nebulous fragments of the 
great Asian mystery. Lord Elgin's mission has 
already made Chinese Mandarins a» familiar to us 
as Malborough-street police magistrates, and 
events already promise that we shall soon know 
rather more of the habits and belicf of a Japanese 
bonze than we do of those of some Church of Eng- 
land curates. In the interval between signing 
the treaty of Tien-tsin and settling its details at 
Shanghae and Canton, Lord Elgin utihzes his 
leisure by a visit to the islands of the Japanese 
‘Empire, and within two months of the accom- 
plishment of the treaty with China, sends us 
home an unlooked-for, or at any rate, an unhoped- 
for treaty with Japan. Nothing could have 
been more apparently hopeless than the attain- 
ment of any such object. We had no ground 
of quarrel with the Japenese, or even cause of 
complaint against them; and we were even ex- 
pressly, and by our own recent act, forbidden to 
ask for any new privileges. Admiral Sir James 
Stirling—a name which in future generations, 
when the history of events in these seas has been 
traly written, will call a glow into the face of 
every Englishman—had, in 1854, made a treaty 
whereby he obtained the great concession that 
English ships-of-war might go into two ports to 
water; andin return for this great privilege the 
English undertook to respect the monopoly of the 
‘Dutch and never to eeek to alter the treaty then 
granted. The only excuse which Lord Elgin 
could have under these circumstances to go to 
the Japanese Court was to present a steam yacht, 
which, as an acknowledgement of the Stirling trea- 
ty, the Admiralty had sent out to the Emperor. 
But, inasmuch as this yacht was cunfided to the Ad- 
miral, and not to Lord Elgin, and under strict 
instructions to deliver it up at the distant port of 
Nagasaki, the yacht offered no great facility for 
negotiation. Moreover, it appeared that 
the present of a pleasure yacht toa Japanese 
Emperor is like a present of a pair of spectacles 
toa blmd man—‘the first and most fundamental 
law of the Empire being, that the spiritual and 
temporal Emperors of Japar shall never pass the 
outer gates of their palaces. With a curious fe- 
ticity we had thus hit upon the only moveable 
thing in the whole world which an Emperor of 
‘Japan could have no chance, not only of- ever us- 
ing, but also of ever seeing. The Admiral, find- 
ing no one at N: ki able to receive this present, 
and perhaps a little disgusted with the ridiculous 
position his instructions and the character of his 
present placed him in, handed over ‘ the Emperor’ 
toLord Elgin and went his way toward Canton. 

*Our Embassador-errant was now, probably to his 

great satisfaction, left alone to his own devices, 
‘with two steamers of war and a gunboat as a 
guard, and his little toy steamer, the name of 
which was now judiciously changed from ‘the 
Emperor’ to ‘the Dragon,’ as a bait, or bribe. 
or peace-offe: ing. 

Fortune favored the boldness of the enterprise, 
and American astuteness helped us. Lord "Bigin 
reached. Nagasaki on the 3d of August, and found 
no one there but some Japanese underlings and 
Dutch officials, who naturally gave him small 
hopes. Thence he went, staggering through one 
of the tremendous gales that vex these seas, to 
the wretched harbor of Simoda, where the Ameri- 
vans are in power, and at this place he for the 
first time discovered the workings of the echoes of 
his own doings on the Pei-ho. It seems that as 
soon as the ‘l‘en-tsin treaty was arranged, the 
American Con.modore rus off to Japan to 
take advantage of the consternation certain to»be 
created by the first news of recent events in the 
Pei-ho. It was smartly imagined. He found at 


Simoda the Americar Consul-General just re- 
turned from Jeddo, whither he had been upon a 
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commercial privileges. The Commodore imme- 
diately took him on boari his ponderous steamer 
the Powhatan, and steered right away for Kana- 
gawa, a station well known to the American men- 
of-war since Commodore Perry’s time, about fif- 
teen miles below the capital City of Jeddo.— 
Terrible stories and frightful anticipations had for 
some time possesed the minds of the Japanese. 
Japan, like other countries of ancient institutions, 
has its conservative and progressive parties. The 
Prince of Boringo had stood stoutly for the an- 
cient Japanese constitution and no foreign com- 
petition: But when the American ship of war 
appeared, and when the American version of the 
warlike operations in China circulated, a strong 
feeling gained ground in favor of the progressive 
. Prince Boringo retired, and Prince Bitsu 
took his place. Under the new Adwninistration, 
Mr. Harris, the Consul-General was admitted to 
an interview with the Emperor, ports were opened, 
and commercial tariffs agreed upon pretty much 
as is set forth in the statement we borrow from 
The North China Herald. 

When Lord Elgin arrived at Simoda, he found 
Mr Harris in high spirits at having completed 
this treaty, and the precedent gave him an oppor- 
tunity whereof he sadly stood in need. We 
must here—having recently spoken in terms of 
complaint to our American friends for sending 
their silliest men upon important Embassies—ac- 
knowledge that Mr Harris acted throughout these 
transactions with a frankness aud courtesy worthy 
of the representative of a great friendly power. 
Mr Harris acted like a man who was strong in his 
own knowledge of the interests of his country. 
Lord Elgin departed at once for the anchorage be- 
low the capital, where he found the American and 
also the Russian war steamers. The neutrals 
had been quick to scent the game from afar ; they 
had run a race against us to gather not only the 
spoils won by our arms, but even the contribu- 
tions to be exacted by terror of our deeds. Be- 
yond this anchorage of Kanagawa were rocks and 
whirlpools and perils innumerable, all faithfully 
deposed to by Japanese pilots. Capt. Sherard 
Osdorn, who has the reputation of being confident, 
and not unreasonably confident, in his own sea- 
manship, believed in none of these things. Steam- 
ing over the anchorage, he held on up the bay of 
Jeddo, and, stimulated by the sight of Jeddo City, 
which slowly unrolled itself in the north-west an- 
gle of the gulf, he pursued his course, undeterred 
by a full gale of wind, until he could cast anchor 
within gunshot of a series of well-constructed bat- 
teries, which run across the shoals facing a por- 
tion of the city. Lord Elgin’s weil-judged confi- 
dence in his captain was thus rewarded by a po- 
sition which, considering he had to deal with Asiat- 
ics, insured his success. It wasa bold move 
made at a timely moment, for he could have done 
nothing ata distance. Since Mr. Harris obtained 
his treaty there had been a reactionary movement 
in Jeddo, directed by the independent Princes 
and hereditary nobles. They had ousted the Min- 
ister who signed the treaty, and Prince Boringo 
ruled again. But the apparition of the British 
steam frigates Furious and Retribution, intruding 
even upon the sacred seclusion of the capital, 
spread consternation throughout the camp of the 
obstructives. We made no menaces and used no 
threats, but we fear there was something like the 
pressure of a force which was not altogether moral 
put upon these gentle Japanese. Our excuse 
must be that if the Americans had obtained con- 
cessions upon the strength of the terror created 
by the roar of the lion, it would have been hard 
that the lion should get nothing on his own ac- 
count. We need not tell how Lord Elgin went 
on shore in due state and lived in a gaudy tem- 
ple, and negotiated for fourteen days, and visited 
many parts of that mighty city of Jeddo, with its 
two million of inhabitants and its hundred square 
miles of habitations. The result has been a 
treaty which gives us all we can require for the 
present. It gives us free commercial access to an 
interesting and amiable people, to a charming 
region in a beautiful climate, and to a country 
rich in coals and minerals. As we improve or 
abuse these opportunities, so will the event be to 
our profit or our shame. 

In the following from the North China Herald, 


we have a description of Lord Elgin’s reception: 


“% On the 12th we left for Jeddo, Mr. Hewsken 
the secretary of the American Commissioner ac- 
companying us,and on the same day anchored 
about five miles off the capital of Japan. Several 
boats with Government officials came on board 
very soon, No foreign ships had ever before an- 
chored so near the town, the American and Rus- 
sian ships having always remained about fifteen 
miles off. Here we founda paddle-wheel steamer, 
given by the Dutch to the Japanese Government. 
She had the national (Japanese) flag—white, 
with a red ball in the center and a white pendant. 
There were also two other very ugly ship-rigged 
vessels, built by themselyes (guardships.) The 
boats that came off to us had Impenal colors 
—white, with black trefoil leaves in the center. 
Several officials of rank visited Lord Elgin and in- 
vited him to take up his residence ashore, where 
communication wuuld be more easy, as the 
distance to the ships was great and the weather 
sometimes boisterous ; so on the 17th Lord Elgin 
and staff left the ships in the gunboats Lee, and 
ship’s boats, with guard of honor, &c., and ran as 
close in to the landing place 9s they could, where 
it was necessary to take tw the ship’s gigs, and, 
after some little difficulty soon surmounted by 
men-of-war’s men, we Janded. The officials were 
there to receive his Lordship and suite. Chairs 
(norimones) were also in waiting, and we were 
transported to our new domicile. It was not 
sumpguous, but it was clean, newly matted and 





aix months mission, vainly importuuing for some 


bedded for our reception. A Bhuddist temple 
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and a lotus pond indicated it to be the residence 
of the priest. A dinner was sent from the Em- 
peror somewhat similar to a Chinese repast, but 
each person’s allowance was furni on a sepa- 
rate table. 

“ The Commissioners; six in number, having 
had an interview with Lord Elgin at his residence 
respecting a treat), his Lordship and staff, with 
some officers, visited the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at the Emperor’s palace, where we were 
received in the presence of severa! official person- 
ages. Having been requested not to go into the 
room with the same shoes that we then wore, we 
put shppers over them. Pipes, sweetmeats, &c., 
were provided in a separate room, to which most 
of the party were invited, leaving Lord Elgin in 
conference with the Japaness Minister, after 
which we returned to our quarters. > = ® 
Presents of silk, lacquer ware, porcelain, &c., were 
made to the different persons of the embassy and 
officers of the ships. Among the former were 
some pieces of silk that may only be worn by the 
Japanese nobles, no inferior person being allowed 
to buy or possess it; it is said to be made by han- 
ished nobles. It is not better in quality or hand- 
somer than Chinese silk. The easy, affable. kind 
manner of the Japanese officials, as compared with 
the self-conceited airs of the Chinese, is remark- 
able, and impressed us greatly in their favor.— 
They were jolly, too ; drinking to the Queen, the 
Emperor, and the Commissioners in champagne 
as if they liked it, with a hip-hip, hoorah! They 
expressed their feelings of satisfaction at the visit 
of the Embagsador. and hoped that one of them 
as Embassador from the rtof Japan might 
meet him in England, Moriama being the Secre- 
tary. * * * * During our stay at Jeddo we 
made excursions into the country several miles. 
The scenery was charming and the land nghly 
cultivated. The houses and persons of the people 
are extremely clean: in the villages are bathing 
houses. The people exhibited much curiosity, 
but no incivility, At aspot where there is a 
pretty waterfall and stream, tea and refreshments 
may be had, served by young women who-are far 
from ugly ; being unmarried, they exhibited a set 
of beautiful white teeth and black-arched eye- 
brows: some whiten their faces, neck, and upper 
part of the chest by means of chalk. The appear- 
ance of the married women with blackened teeth 
and their eyebrows removed, was in ungainly 
cuntrast to them. 


JAPAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 
From Letters published in the London Times. 

We arrived at Nagasaki upon the 3d inst. 
It is one of the most beautiful places I have 
ever seen, the land high and precipitous, some 
of the hills rising to 1,500 feet, covered with 
fine trees and vegetation of all kinds, the most 
common tree being not unlike a magnificent 
Scotch fir. The ou‘er harbor is formed partly 
by islands, partly by the main land, the islands, 
rising perpendicularly out of the sea. From 
the outer there is no appearance of the inner 
harbor, till you are almost at the head of the 
former, when the inner one suddenly opens to 
the view round some wooded islets, the town 
Nagasaki laying at the further end, built in a 
valley formed he two hills, up the sides of 
which a few temples and houses have crept.—- 
Nagasaki is the port at which the Dutch have 
been settled for 200 years, on a small island 
connected with the town by a small bridge ; 
the island is only about 400 yards lovg by 300 
broad, and, till within the last few years, the 
Dutch were kept rigorously to it, never being 
allowed in the town or country. They, as 
well as all foreigners are now allowed to walk 
at pleasure about the town and into the country. 
Everywhere foreigners are received with the 
greatest civility by the people. There are two 
Kmperors of Japan, one the spiritual, the other 
the working one. The former lives at Miaco, 
and is the descendant of the old race who 
were turned off the throne by the ancestors 
of the reigning Emperor. The spiritual Em- 
peror has nothing to do with governing the 
country, and is partly looked up to as a heav- 
enly being, one condition of which is that every 
thing he wears or uses is destroyed each night, 
and new clothes supplied the next morning.—- 
It is to prevent any one using the sanctified 
garments. The reigning Emperor lives at Jed- 
do and is elected, but in what manner I am not 
sure, but I believe by the Princes. It appears 
a mere nominal election, for the son regularly 
succeeds the father, and has done so sinee his 
ancester usurped the throne. I believe the 
descent of the Spiritual Emperor can be traced, 
names and dates, with many of the branches 
of his family, for 2,500 years. The country 
is held by Princes, who owe feudal duty to the 
reigning Emperor, who obliges them to reside 
for six months in the year at Jeddo, with their 
families ; during the other six months, be al- 
lows them to visit their estates, but keeps their 
families hostages in Jeddo. This restrains 
them, and the practice is intended to prevent 
the Princes from obtaining too much influence 
over the people. It is difficult to discover 
what the military system of the empire is, but 
that it must kave the power of bringing an‘im- 
mense number of men into the field is beyond 
doubt—-they have numerous and well-appointed 
batteries. 


Nagasaki, and everything Japanese, bears » 








striking contrast to everything Chinese. You 
cannot be five minutes in - without seeing 
it isa progressive nation—the country towns, 
houses and people all show this. The streets 
are wide and paved in the center, houses open 
throughout on the ground floor, with matting, 
formed in frames, fitting neatly all over the 
rooms. On this they:sit, sleep and eat, and 
everything is kept scrupulously clean. Behind 
each house is a small garden, with a few green 
shrubs, and occasionally a fine tree. Clean- 
liness seems one great characteristic of the 
Japanese—they are constantly washing in the 
most open manner. To our great surprise, 
as we wandered the tiret day through the streets, 
we saw two or three ladies quietly sitting in 
tubs in front of their doors washing themselves 
with the utmost uneconeern, ec -and the 
business through the streets gomg on past them 
asusual. We understood afterward it was a 
neral custom. The Japanese are eagar for 
wledg». Never was there a people more 
ready to adapt themselves to the changes and 
progress of the world than they are. It is 
curious that while, some of their customs are 
what we would deem rather barbarous, and 
while they are ignorant of many common 
things—while they still rip themselves up, and 
shoe their horses with straw because ignorant 
of any other method—they have jumped to a 
knowledge of certain branches of science which 
it has taken nations in Europe hundreds. of 
years toattain. At N 1 they can turn 
out of their yard an engine for a railway or a 
steamer. Japanese captains and engineers 
command their men-of-war, of which tliree 
are steamers; they understand the electric 
telegraph ; they make thermometers and bar- 
ometers, theodolites, and, I believe, aneroids. 
Their spy-glasses and microscopes are good, 
and very cheap. They have a large glass 
manufactory which turns out glass little inferior 
to our own. They have a short line of rail- 
way somewhere in the interior, given by the 
Americans. Many of them speak Dutch, 
some English, all anxious to learn: everything 
is done by themselves, and when it is consid- 
ered that it is not much more than ten years 
ago, since they made this start, the advance 
they have made in that short time is perfectly 
wonderful. * a ° m 

Jeddo, without exception, is one of the finest 
cities in the world; street, broad and good, 
and the Castle, which includes nearly the whole 
center of the town, built on a slight eminence. 
There are three walls or enclosures round this 
quarter. Within the inner, the Tycoon Em- 
peror and heir apparent live. 

The houses of the princes and nobles are 
paleces, and you may imagine the size when 
some contain 10,000 followers. They are 
built in regular order, forming wide streets 
some 40 yards broad, kept in perfect order ; 
an immense court-yard, with trees and gardens, 
forms the center of each inclosure, in the 
midst of which is the house of the owner ; the 
houses containing the followers, servants, sta- 
bles, &e., form this large inclosure. They 
are built of one uniform shape. The gate- 
ways leading to the court-yard are exceedingly 
handsome, of massive wood work, ornamented 
with lacquer and other devices. From the 
road that leads by the moat to the second wall 
is one of the finest views I ever recullect see- 
ing—on one side the Gulfof Jeddo, with 
the high hills rising beyond, while on the other 
is a portion of the great city of Jeddo with its 
trees and gardens, picturesque temples, and 
densely crowded streets, extending as far as 
the eye can reach toward the interior; then 
there is a view of the trees and green fields in 
the distance, far away beyond a thickly built 
suburb; but the most striking view of all is 
that close by—+the well-kept green banks of 
the second defense, rising some seventy feet 
trom the broad moat below, with grand old ce- 
dars over a hundred years of age growing from 
its sides. The fine timber, the lay of the 
ground, the water-lilies in the moat, the 
grandeur, good order, ard completeness of 
everything, equal, and in some ways far sur- 
pass, anything I have ever seen in Kurope or 
any part of the world. 

e made an expedition inte the country. 
The cottages were surrounded with neatly 
clipped hedges ; the private residences as well 
railed and kept as any place in England. The 
same cumpleteness and finish exist. in every- 
thing. 

The Botanical Gardens are very good, and 
well cared for ; good nurseries of yourg pines, 
cedars, &c. 


—A new-born babe was left on the doorsteps 
of a house in Boston with this touching note : 
—‘ To the tender mercies of this cold and 
wicked world this little infant is committed. 
‘Whoever receives it, cares for it, and adopts 
it, may yet live to bless the day that thus their 
kindness had been bestowed. Born of « victim 
of misplaced confidence, yet the heart and af- 
fections of the mother never die.” | 
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